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Introduction 


Freedom is the principle of being unrestrained, ungoverned, and uninhibited. 
[...] John Africa teach that there ain’t no freedom in this system. 
- Debbie Africa, former member of the MOVE 9, incarcerated for 40 years’ 


As Machiavelli puts it, we often think we are acting to maximize our own liberty 
when we are really shouting “Long live our own ruin.” 
- Quentin Skinner” 


Throughout the literature on “liberty” and “freedom” one reads exclamations such as 
“Liberty is the central animating value of the American constitutional order” yet 
rarely do we see critical approaches on the topic. Mainstream discourse assumes 
colonialist history, profit-based economics, and the violence of the state as necessary 
prerequisites to even begin the conversation. And yet, as Maggie Blackhawk has 
noted of the living legacy of colonialism, despite its declarations of “freedom,” the 
United States currently “holds hundreds of governments in subordination” (2023: 2; 
also see Tsosie 2012). The fact that “freedom” has primarily furthered the power to 
occupy, exploit, and dominate Native people seems to have eluded most scholars. 

This primer, however, points to a growing dissident tradition: Critical 
Freedom Theory. Whether critics of violence, inequality, racism, patriarchy, class 
exploitation, colonialist occupation, eviction, starvation, mass _ incarceration, 
displacement, animal torture, and/or the destruction of eco-systems by “growth” 
economies, scholars of various backgrounds have begun to question the use and 
meaning of “freedom” as celebrated by advocates of this system. 

Of course, “freedom” seems like something sacred yet, much like the term 
“God” in whose name elites have waged countless wars, its constructed sanctity 
serves to protect it from effective critique, reform, and redefinition. Also, like “God” 
(a complex term often invoking incomprehensible concepts such as “omniscience,” 
“eternity,” and “afterlife”), the idea of “freedom” has spawned its own class of elite 
theologians to explain its esoteric meaning in terms that most people cannot 
comprehend. A certain irony: the more complexity required to explain “freedom” in 
law, governance, policy, and public conversations, the more that “freedom” manifests 
an anti-democratic and elite control over people excluded from those conversations. 

This brief primer functions as both an overview of and argument for Critical 
Freedom Theory (an umbrella term crafted here to capture what various scholars have 
in common). Instead of subjecting people to more mental and verbal gymnastics 
regarding “freedom,” it poses a different challenge: what if we kept our conversations 
about important matters as simple as possible? 

Critical Theory, developed largely from German anti-capitalists based in 
Frankfurt from the 1930s onward (such as Theodor Adorno, Herbert Marcuse, and 
Max Horkheimer), entailed broad critiques of authoritarianism permeating society. 
Later, Critical Race Theory and Critical Religion Theory challenged the social 
construction of “race” and “religion” as tools to divide and conquer. Critical Freedom 
Theory examines “freedom” similarly: as a social construct and tool of power. 


' Letter from Debbie Africa to author, 27 July 2014. 
Quentin Skinner, “The Paradoxes of Political Liberty,” (1986: 243). 
* John Lawrence Hill, “A Third Theory of Liberty,” (2001: 115). 


“Freedom”: The Theology 


No idea is more fundamental to Americans’ sense of themselves as individuals 
and as a nation than “freedom” or “liberty,” with which it is used almost 
interchangeably. 

- Eric Foner* 


Why theology? 


“Freedom” functions as a form of theology due to its central role in society. People 
kill and die in its name. But not only that. “Freedom” functions as “God” also in 
people’s personal lives justifying how or why they do what they do—not because 
“God” commanded them, but because they have the “freedom” to do it. Subsequently, 
talking about “freedom” can get very complicated, in part, because the term often 
functions as a justification for whatever a person, group, institution, or government 
has chosen to do. Also, like “God,” the term “expresses a concept that is abstract, 
devoid of any sensory content” (Yudanin 2020: 1). 

Furthermore, “freedom” functions as a theology, in part, because it almost 
always rests upon a mystical, non-scientific assumption about existence: “free will.” 
The “free will vs. determinism” debate usually gets dismissed as a pointless 
philosophical distraction (because we have no way of definitively resolving the 
debate). Determinists offer a clear case: all things have a cause. If you drop a glass of 
water, every drop (or shard of glass) will land precisely where it did because of 
natural forces. It may appear chaotic or random but, all factors remaining the same, 
no single drop (or shard) could have possibly landed anywhere else. Various factors 
(e.g., type of floor, air pressure, presence—or lack—of wind, type of glass, amount of 
water, angle of descent, etc.) all determine the outcome. Determinists have argued 
that human behavior and thoughts may appear chaotic or random but no space exists 
for any person or animal to behave in any way less undetermined by natural forces 
(genes, diet, experiences, memories, neural structure, language, socialization, and so 
on) than the falling glass. True or false, we can at least understand determinism. 
Advocates of “free will,’ on the other hand, appeal to a sort of mystical state, 
something that departs from these physical laws and, ultimately, relies on feeling and 
experience of choice. If accurate, we cannot know how or why because it has no 
science to support it. In sum, we cannot rely on “free will” any better than an optical 
illusion to make personal assessments, much less a basis for reality. And yet it forms 
the foundation for most subsequent conceptions of “freedom.” 

This leads to another commonality with theology: non-logical propositions 
and assumptions can lead to chronic (and otherwise unnecessary) philosophical 
problems such as theodicy (how can an All-Good, All-Knowing, All-Powerful God 
permit the exist of evil and suffering?). Therefore, we have questions such as: How 
could “freedom” co-exist with determinism, enslavement, and the prison industrial 
complex? The unnecessary terminology spawns the perception of paradox. Most 
human societies never had prisons, enslavement, nor a need for the term “freedom.” 

Most importantly, however, “freedom” functions as a theology because a caste 
of inaccessible scholarship commands its mystification and social norms dictate that 
all people must bow to the god of “freedom” before entering the halls of power. 


* Eric Foner, The Story of American Freedom (1998: xiti). 


Seven types of conversations about “freedom” 


“Freedom,” as a word, descends from the Germanic freiheit while its sister term 
“liberty” developed from the Latin /ibertas (similar to the Greek eleuthreros both 
seemingly deriving from the Indo-European 7/eudh-, which meant “belonging to the 
people”). Freiheit descended from Indo-European priya/friya/riva which meant 
“dear” or “beloved” and has also given us the word “friend.”” Among European tribes 
from Germany to Iceland, it came to imply belonging to a group who made decisions 
together without any foreign monarch or power ruling over them. The latter term, 
libertas, implied the power of the state to release certain people from bondage. Rulers 
in ancient Rome hardly celebrated /ibertas as an important value. Subsequently, 
freiheit and libertas seem like opposites with one centering state power, taking it for 
granted, and the other centering independence from (or resistance to) state power. 

In Western Europe, only English has both “freedom” and “liberty” (with 
romance languages using varieties of /iberté and Scandinavian and Germanic 
languages using varieties of freiheit). According to scholars such as Orlando Patterson 
and Rodney Stark, non-European languages did not have a word for “freedom” prior 
to colonialism. Yet, most (if not all) languages have had terms for “ability,” 
“permission,” or “release,” so these scholars must mean that they had no theology of 
“freedom” and this, no doubt, seems true. Most, if not all, stateless Indigenous 
societies built and sustained social order upon obligations, taboos, and responsibility 
to the community and nature—not to a confusing idea about “non-hindrance” 
decorated as a social value. But the fact that European elites have written countless 
tomes on the topic of “freedom,” especially since the 1700s, no one can deny. A 
general, non-exhaustive overview of that work might separate usages into seven 
distinct yet overlapping categories (writers such as Hobbes, Kant, and Rousseau often 
wrote in multiple categories but academia today has increasingly compelled scholars 
to specialize their study of “freedom” into only one or two of these at a time). 


(1) Existential: “Free will” versus determinism; interdependence; autonomy. 

(2) Psychological: Self-discipline; addiction; motivation; deception; fear; emotions. 
(3) Physical: Constraint; incarceration and captivity; violence. 

(4) Social: Coercion; enslavement; norms; equality; decision-making. 

(5) Governmental: Laws; rights; duty; occupation; power; borders; war; sovereignty. 
(6) Economic: Capital; debt; labor; wages; colonialism; property; regulations; travel. 
(7) Mythic: This type, unlike others, remains necessarily undefined for politicians or 
activists to better unify and mobilize people to act (e.g., revolt, war, or recruitment). 
See also Bob Black’s (2021) description of “human rights” as “mythical” in this vein. 


Why not theology? 


Some people may look at the above list and feel that some areas seem irrelevant to 
their personal definition of “freedom.” Others may feel fine with the use of “freedom” 
in a theological sense, as a mythic value to fight and die for. But what if the god of 
“freedom” manifests as a tyrant to others? Or as manipulative mind control? Or as 
philosophical snake oil? If so, maybe Critical Freedom Theory can help us examine it. 


> For etymology of “liberty” and “freedom,” see Fischer (2005: 59); For “eleuthreros,” see Annelien 
De Dijn, Freedom: An Unruly History (2020: 6); For more etymology of “freedom,” see Yudanin 
Animal Choice and Human Freedom (2020: 4-5). 


“Freedom”: The Shell Game 


For the most part we do not first see and then define, we define first, and then 
see. 
-Walter Lippman® 


Be careful when you say “freedom” ‘cause free can be dumb. 
-H.R. (vocalist for Bad Brains)’ 


If you have never gotten suckered by hucksters performing a shell game on the street, 
you can count yourself blessed. If you have never seen it or heard of it, it goes like 
this: one person (usually a guy) has three small cups (“shells”) faced down. Between 
them, he deftly passes a bean, pea, or ball of some sort. Your mission? Guess which 
cup the ball finally lands under. He bets that you will guess wrong. But it looks so 
easy to see where he puts it. You wait. A bystander plays and wins 10 bucks. Another 
bystander encourages you to try. You muster the courage to place a bet. Yet another 
person tells you to place a higher bet. They have faith in you, they say. So you place a 
higher bet and watch. The huckster juggles the ball from cup to cup and finally looks 
up at you: which one? You clearly saw it go under the one on the left so you point 
there. He lifts up the cup. No ball. He looks up you again: double or nothing and only 
two cups left. Desperate not to lose, a 50% chance seems worth the risk. You guess 
again. You lose again. Only later (if ever) do you realize that all of the other people 
who interacted with you (known as “shills”) participated in the scam: the bystander 
who won 10 bucks, the person encouraging you to play, the person telling you to raise 
your bet. Typically, the shell game gives the illusion of a ball going under one of the 
three cups when, in fact, the huckster slyly picks the ball up into his palm without you 
seeing it. This means that you can never guess “right.” If, through some miracle, you 
did manage to somehow guess right and win money, some shell game hucksters 
simply get their money back a few minutes later by having yet another member of 
their crew rob you after you walk away. Shell games have one purpose: to scam 
resources from one group (the deceived victims) to that of another group (the 
scammers). 

Critical Freedom theorists do not usually use the shell game as an explicit 
metaphor for the dynamics of “freedom,” but one often finds it as an implicit frame 
whether in critiques of “freedom” as a mask for corporate power, complaints of 
“freedom’s” definitional malleability, and/or critiques regarding “freedom” as a racial 
marker. Indirectly tied to conversations about “freedom,” Richard Primus described in 
The American Language of Rights (2001) how “rights” in the Reconstruction Era 
following the abolition of enslavement in the U.S. function as a shell game: 
abolitionist Republicans wanted to both legally end enslavement and prevent African 
Americans from acquiring equal rights. After the Civil War, many such politicians 
began to speak of different types of “rights” (e.g., “political,” “social,” and “civil 
rights”). Blacks would have some rights (e.g., right to waged labor) but not others 
(e.g., right to vote or hold office). Historians have usually treated these types of 
“tights” as stable categories but Primus saw something else: 


° See Lippmann, Public Opinion, (1921: 43). http://www.public-library.uk/pdfs/8/670.pdf 
7 From the video “HR of Bad Brains talks PMA, Veganism, and Happiness”. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=10n3 WIwdKTk 


...the typology was in fact dynamic: rights migrated from one category to another. Like 
coins in a shell game, rights seen at any given time under one category might quickly 
be gone from that category and appear instead under another heading. [...] The 
tripartite theory of rights was a convenient vehicle for implementing the limited 
enfranchisement of blacks that their politics supported: rights that were to be extended 
to blacks could be called “civil,” a kind of right that attached to everyone, and rights 
that might still be withheld could be called “political” or “social” (Primus 2001: 156- 
160). 


Each time Congress issued (by piecemeal) a new “right” to Blacks, it labeled them 
“civil” rights which meant, in effect, that some “rights” labeled “political” or “social 
would remain inapplicable to Blacks. The fluidity of “rights,” according to Primus, 
enabled politicians to control the specific meanings attributed to their terminology in 
order to satisfy circumstance so much so that, even a century later, scholars could not 
recognize the flow behind the facade.* 

In Myths of Freedom (1998), Stephen Gardner wrote that “...the myth of 
freedom is, to use Nietzsche’s expression where it is most appropriate, ...a ‘slave 
morality.’ [...] ‘Freedom’ ...is the democratic myth par excellence, the last great myth 
in a world supposedly devoted to the destruction of myth” (1998: 9, 21, and 22) 
Twenty years prior, in 1977, Frithjof Bergmann elaborated on this myth as a type of 
shell game, stating that “the concept of freedom is not a fit instrument for thought 
[...] and too beset by ambiguities [...] Nothing can be gained by referring it to that 
more mysterious abstraction” (1977: 12, 171). He wrote about its seeming paradoxical 
nature: 


When suburbia or fraternities are the topic, no one needs to be reminded that people in 
general want “to fit in,” want “to be part of the group,” want “to be accepted,” that 
there is a herd for every lone wolf. And yet these banalities are barred from other 
contexts. Virtually every political, philosophical or moral discussion of freedom in the 
abstract assumes the very opposite: that men demand individuality and freedom, that 
only measures such as repression and brainwashing can begin to curtail those desires, 
and that men will rebel if freedom is not granted. We have again the same 
schizophrenic segregation, and here it is reinforced with semantics. Instead of saying 
bluntly that people do not want freedom, we say that people need a sense of solidarity 
and of communion, or at worst that they need to “conform.” Desires contrary to 
freedom are given other designations, thus preserving the illusion that the appetite for 
freedom is unqualified and absolute. ...The idea of freedom has been like a hood that 
kept the falcon of thought on the leather glove. For it gives the illusion that we have a 
goal, that it is known, that there is a framework and that all is fairly understood—and 
so the major questions are not even asked [emphasis added] (Ibid: 6, 13). 


Indeed, anyone outside of conversations about “freedom” might think philosophers 
have it “fairly understood.” Yet, as one scholar observed, “the ideal of freedom [...] 
as it has been understood by various schools of political thought remains a tangled 
thicket of overlapping and sometimes contradictory notions” (Hill 2001: 115). 
Bergmann made key points here to untangle the facade that sustains the thicket of 


* While scholars may have tended to overlook such matters, others have not. The activist and then- 
priest Philip Berrigan wrote: “Wealth and privilege, almost synonymous for the West, had a need not 
only to expand themselves but also to protect their expansion against an increasingly resentful world. 
To this purpose, a new vocabulary has evolved. The illusions and distortions offered the American 
consumer have their counterpart in the propaganda offered the world. Both possess the same aim— 
economic domination which means, essentially, political and cultural domination as well” (1971: 76). 


confusion: first, the idea that “freedom” or “unfreedom” can be arbitrarily 
acknowledged in situations according to convenience (e.g., conformity in fraternities 
and suburbia supposedly present no threat to “freedom” whereas in “other contexts” 
such as a commune, sect, or communist society they presumably would); second, 
“freedom” gets framed as a universal “good” which everyone desires despite evidence 
to the contrary; thirdly, related concepts allow “unfreedoms” to receive “other 
designations” (such as “communion” or “solidarity”); fourthly, this shuffling around 
of labels implies that “freedom” can function as a shell game; fifthly, the mystified 
“freedom” functions as a “hood” performing the function of the shell in the game by 
keeping people in the dark and deceiving them into believing that “freedom” has a 
specific meaning or “goal” when it doesn’t.” 

Part of what makes all of this possible seems to lie in the mass cacophony 
itself that surrounds the term. In the arena of conversational shell games about 
“freedom,” disorder reigns. Some scholars emphasize a distinction between “liberty” 
and “freedom” as two different concepts (e.g., Halldenius, Pitkin, and Williams). 
Most scholars, such as Isaiah Berlin, have made no such distinction. Berlin (1958), 
following Adam Smith, treated “freedom” as something akin to a market product that 
one traded against other values (such as “equality,” “justice,” or “security”). Berlin 
popularized an age-old distinction between “negative freedom” (absence of 
constraint; which Berlin associated with Thomas Hobbes, John Stuart Mill, and 
individualism) and “positive freedom” (the presence of opportunity and fulfillment of 
needs; which Berlin associated with Rousseau and socialism). In contrast to Berlin, 
Gerald MacCallum argued for a single conception of “freedom” while Philip Pettit 
argued for a third type (“non-domination’’). Others, such as Richard Flathman (1987), 
argue for five types of “freedom” or more. No consensus on “freedom” exists. 


Three shells to make a game 


While shell games often consist of three “shells,” no restriction prevents them from 
including more. Three, however, provides a minimal number to serve the purposes of 
the game. Likewise, the following outline of the shell game of “freedom” suggests 
three core meanings of “freedom” which enables users of the term to scuttle the ball 
between them and between their various possible combinations. The ball (the “true 
meaning” of “freedom’’) will remain an ever-inaccessible “holy grail.” No one finds it 
and no one has the authority or power to define it definitively for everyone else. Yet, 
the quest to do so and the power of its allure makes the game incredibly popular. 

It also seems so easy. One can simply claim the term as one’s own and make 
one’s own definition or adopt the definition provided by one’s favorite theorist. 
Anyone can play even if (virtually) everyone eventually loses. After spending a life 
on the hamster wheel of labor, debt, and seemingly endless rows of strip malls under 
the ideological banner of Arbeit Macht Freiheit (Work Makes You Free), you might 
wonder: will you ever win? 

This sketch presents three popular uses of “freedom” that enable people in 
power to use the term elusively yet effectively. 


” As Aziz Rana noted in The Two Faces of American Freedom, mythic “freedom” both unified U.S. 
“insiders” against “outsiders” along racial, class, and gender lines while obscuring the very act of 
exclusion and domination: “The basic consequence of this conceptual failure to link insider freedom to 
practices of subordination is that for current political discourse the real struggles that produced the 
country’s institutions remain opaque” (2010: 7). See Blackhawk (2023) for more shell game examples. 


Shell #1: Rudimentary “freedom” 


Rudimentary conceptions of “freedom” take the simplest form that everyone can 
understand. Nobody could rightly maintain that Europeans invented it (or that it even 
constitutes a social value) but it sounds more sophisticated in colonial English as in 
these words from Thomas Hobbes: “A Free-Man, is he, that in those things, which by 
his strength and wit he is able to do, is not hindred to doe what he has a will to” (Pettit 
1996: 596). Yet, as Bernard Williams noted: “This is an idea of liberty as ability or 
capacity. It has an obvious disadvantage: we already have a concept of ability or 
capacity, and on this showing ‘liberty’ or ‘freedom’ turn out boringly just to be other 
names for it” (Williams 2001: 7-8). So perhaps rudimentary “freedom” will sound 
more impressive as a mathematical-sounding postulation: “freedom is thus always 
[...] a triadic relation. [...] ‘x is (is not) free from y to do (not do, become, not 
become) z,’ x ranges over agents, y ranges over such ‘preventing conditions’ as 
constraints, restrictions, interferences, and barriers, and z ranges over actions or 
conditions of character or circumstance” (MacCallum 1967: 314). Pettit argued that 
the common thread that unified all levels of “freedom” entailed a “connection to 
responsibility. [...] there is one single theme in all freedom talk—that of fitness for 
responsibility” (Pettit 2001: 4-5). Yet, as “freedom” never stays solely under this first 
cup, we can quickly see in each case how it begins to develop, to take on additional 
connotations, meanings, and associations such as we see in Frederic Maitland’s words 
from 1875: 


The simplest meaning of the word “Liberty” is absence of restraint. To the political 
philosopher it means absence of restraint on human action, and, since we are not 
speaking of the metaphysical freedom of the will, we may say absence of external 
restraint on human action. Further, as politicians, we are not concerned with those 
restraints which are due to causes over which we have no control; we have only to deal 
with those external restraints on human action which are themselves the results of 
human action (Maitland 2000: 35). 


In other words, “freedom” in its rudimentary form never sits still but ever shifts in the 
direction toward another form. Maitland began with the “simplest meaning” which 
echoed the words of Hobbes. Then he introduced “freedom of the will” as an aside to 
demarcate what he did not mean. Finally, with the core equation illustrated nearly a 
century later by MacCallum, Maitland noted that “freedom” referred to external 
restraint (a deft move to disguise coercion, threats, and indoctrination) on human 
action (apparently animals and other “non-humans” or “sub-humans” cannot 
experience a lack of “freedom’”). Maitland also explicitly noted that he meant 
something “political” (signaling to “those who know” that he also meant “not 
religious”). Finally, according to Maitland, “freedom” or “liberty” of this sort 
described only those external restraints of human origin meaning that “freedom” 
supposedly has no mystical, natural, or divine elements beyond human control—only 
human or social elements that humans can determine. 


Shell #2: Politicized “freedom” 


One might rightly ask why, if the meaning of a term shifts radically when 
“politicized,” one does not use a new term altogether (Williams, to his credit, did just 
that, reserving the term “liberty” for “freedom” elevated to the level of “political 


value’). Yet, once the first form of “rudimentary freedom” has shifted into the realm 
of “politics” (another fictive creation in the vast constellation of colonial 
imagination), the monopoly of violence that underwrites the state gets both 
normalized and justified by the distraction of “freedom.” In other words, the very 
question of legitimacy of the state (to say nothing of its origins and bloody, colonialist 
legacy), gets obscured by the “bonus” of “freedom” that the state offers its citizens 
(noncompliant Natives notwithstanding). The “right” (one might even say “freedom’’) 
of a colonialist nation-state to occupy Indigenous land has immediate justification 
through the purported “necessity” of the state’s monopoly on violence (something 
else that Hobbes advocated) which, of course, per definition removes any such “right” 
to armed self-defense against the state by Indigenous people resisting colonialist 
occupation (whether in the United States, Brazil, Canada, Namibia, Indonesia, 
Sweden, Russia, Mexico, Algeria, Palestine, South Africa, or anywhere else). 

All dominant conceptions of “political freedom” begin with this assumption of 
the absolute “right” of colonialist nation-states to continue occupying Native land 
militarily without a corresponding “right” to military resistance. At the same time as 
this type of “freedom” builds on violence, it simultaneously justifies the violence by 
telling listeners that this system built on violence actually brings more “freedom” (in 
other words, “good things”) to the world—including Indigenous people (they just 
might not know it yet). 

This shell of politicized “freedom” comes in countless forms and shapes but it 
always remains a far cry from the original form of “rudimentary freedom.” The two 
senses of “freedom” have virtually nothing in common except the word used to 
describe them. In fact, unadulterated, rudimentary “freedom” translated into the 
political sphere actually carries an undesirable stigma portrayed as “license” or 
“anarchy,” meaning that unsophisticated “savages” do not understand “true freedom.” 

Nonetheless, politicized “freedom” requires a notable degree of mental 
gymnastics such as the justification for torturing anti-colonial Filipino resistance 
fighters while singing songs of “freedom” (Anker 2022: 1-2). Meanwhile, Theodore 
Roosevelt justified the United States’ colonial occupation of the Philippines as a 
victory for “orderly liberty” and Woodrow Wilson later justified the same U.S. 
aggression by stating that Filipino “primitives” had not yet evolved sufficiently to 
wield “freedom” and therefore their “liberty” required “the discipline of being under 
masters.” '° Yes, true “freedom” for Filipinos, according to Wilson, meant 
enslavement under U.S. domination. This part of the shell game has also included the 
phrase “liberty and property” which, in the 1800s, served as code for “liberty and 
slavery” (in reference to the claims of fugitives as “property” of enslavers that 
Northern states did not always respect).'' Certainly, if “property” meant the same 
thing as enslaved people, then property ought to have dissolved alongside the 
abolition of chattel enslavement. Yet, as in the shell game of “freedom,” “property” 
only signified “slavery” when it served as a suitable euphemism for the acts of 
kidnapping, trafficking, torture, and enslavement. After all, phrases such as “liberty 
and slavery” or “liberty and terror,” although far more accurate, would hardly have 
helped sell the idea of “white supremacy” as something as benevolent as “liberty and 
property” implied. As one can see here, if the terms “liberty” and “freedom” in their 
rudimentary form often amounted to the “boring” and benign concept of ability, this 
second form of politicized “freedom” has typically amounted to power. 


'° See Kammen (1986: 111) and MacCann (2001: 237). 
'' Abolitionists countered with the phrase “liberty and humanity” (MacCann 2001: 236). 


Shell #3: Mystified “freedom” 


The third shell consists of pure faith and mystique. In other words, it consists of no 
empirical reality that one can clearly define, much less measure, test, survey, or 
document. At the same time, if it has a non-existent level of empirical content, it has 
the highest level of emotional charge and pragmatic utility: this cup gets people 
motivated to play the game. This cup indicates that players of the shell game could 
win something very, very important if they play—more important than life itself. The 
message of mystified “freedom” suggests that those who ignore the shell game do so 
at their peril. We can see examples of this type of “freedom” in Eastern traditions 
(e.g., “freedom” from samsara, the cycle of life) and Western alike (e.g., “freedom” 
from “sin,’ Adam Smith’s “invisible hand of the market”). We see this type of 
“freedom” in exclamations such as Rousseau’s famous dictum “man is born free...” 
enshrined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights “All human beings are born 
free,” and Charles Sanders Peirce’s remark: “The free is that which has not another 
behind it, determining its actions [shell #1]. Freedom can only manifest itself in 
unlimited and uncontrolled variety and multiplicity [shell #3]” (1935: 1.302). 


How the shell game works 


Shell games of “freedom” function like glitzy shopping malls built on top of prisons 
by the grossly underpaid and unseen labor of incarcerated persons living below. Talk 
of “freedom” employs abstract ideas that often disguise very real social relationships 
involving concrete questions of ecology, responsibility, debt, poverty, property, 
pollution, racism, and violence. The power of “freedom” to inspire, unite/divide, and 
mobilize people lies in its functional ambiguity. Its usefulness lies in its lack of 
inherent or precise meaning, enabling people to define it almost any way that they 
want. The term “freedom” can cross-dress power, violence, and manipulation with the 
soft contours of innocence, the nobility of David fighting Goliath, and the hidden 
brutality of an international ballistic missile. No one really understands “freedom” but 
non-critical advocates of “freedom” may argue that “confusion results from failure to 
understand fully the conditions under which use of the concept of freedom is 
intelligible” (MacCallum 1967: 314). For such scholars, “freedom” has a “true” 
meaning and only a certain elite has succeeded in figuring it out. This dominant non- 
critical approach amounts to denial that the shell game even takes place. Does it take 
place? Who knows? Judge for yourself. But it seems to work like this. 

Shell games need a crowd. Hence, the need for shills. Children raised in a 
society already enamored with “freedom” get raised, taught, and programmed by 
hundreds of shills surrounding them throughout childhood. A child need not ever 
witness a Fourth of July parade nor listen to government justifications for invading 
foreign countries to receive a sufficient share of forced indoctrination into the cult of 
“freedom.” If a small child inquires about “freedom,” they may hear some variant of 
the first shell (rudimentary “freedom’’). An older child may hear a variant of the 
second shell (politicized “freedom’’) with slogans such as “free press,” “democratic 
elections,” “religious freedom,” “free market,” or “right to bear arms.” If a persistent 
child inquires why people use the same word to describe the permission to carry a 
gun, participatory organization, the deregulation of trade, and the absence of 
enslavement, a loving parent or teacher might tell the child that all of this testifies to 
the glory and magnitude of “freedom” (not, of course, to the bankruptcy of the term) 
whether in the guise of “Operation Enduring Freedom” or “Free Palestine.” 
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Critical Freedom Theory 


No right, no wrong, no rules for me — I’m free! 
-Elsa, ice princess (Frozen) 


“Freedom” is not a universal concept coming from God, but a regional concept 
invented in certain places, at certain times, and by certain “men.” 
- Walter Mignolo’” 


Profit, power, control, and domination sum up some of the covert synonyms for 
“freedom” as it tends to mean de facto in practice. Critical Freedom Theory aims to 
both expose the covert meanings and apparent contradictions of “freedom” as well as 
critique the underlying power structures that have enabled “freedom” to mobilize 
people with such enormous force and scale. At some level, the very dynamics of 
“freedom” as a term seems to help condition people to “voluntarily” submit to 
control. The allure of “no rules” (ability, power, etc.) seems to function for “freedom” 
much like the “American Dream” functions to condition people to believe that profit, 
interest, and property-based economics dominated by huge corporations provides 
everyone equal opportunity to belong to the tiny elite (if only they work hard enough, 
Arbeit Macht Freiheit again). The term “Critical Freedom Theory,” as employed here, 
aims to unite a broad range of critiques of “freedom” under one umbrella in order to 
clarify conversations and lead to more useful and effective results. This unity should 
by no means necessarily imply any unity beyond the critique of dominant 
conceptions, manufacture, and/or applications of “freedom.” This section outlines 
some different approaches within Critical Freedom Theory according to their 
relationship to the term itself. Hardly exhaustive, this presentation aims to help bring 
forth various critiques of power toward more constructive and consolidated 
alternatives. 

Before beginning with the varieties of Critical Freedom Theory, we can state 
what, for the purposes of this project, does not fit under the umbrella: empirical 
charges of “inconsistency” between an ideal or “authentic freedom” and actual 
practices (such as Thomas Jefferson and George Washington hailing “freedom” while 
enslaving humans or Jan Smuts, architect of apartheid in South Africa, giving a 
lecture on the virtues of “freedom’’). Critiquing an apparent “inconsistency” between 
“true” freedom and “bad” practice does not amount to critique of “freedom” as a 
concept. Instead, scholars who adopt this approach function much like theologians in 
a church guarding the “proper” doctrine. Such theologians may seek definitions that 
seek to keep the most egregious violence in check but they do not question the 
existence or nature of “God.” 

In discussing “freedom,” various scholars (critical or otherwise) tend to rely 
on any combination of charges or complaints such as ambiguity and malleability, 
empirical inconsistency, conceptual co-dependency, theoretical paradox, Euro- 
centrism, colonialist and capitalist hegemony, and racism: 


(1) Ambiguity and malleability. We hear complaints, for example, in Montesquieu 
(1748): “There is no word whatsoever that has admitted of more various 
significations [...] than that of Liberty” and Abraham Lincoln (1864): “The 


'? See Mignolo (2011: 297-298) summing up an argument made by Kishore Mahbubani. 
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world has never had a good definition of the word liberty.”'? As C. Fred 
Alford wrote: “Almost every day the term ‘freedom’ loses a little more of its 
meaning, becoming an all purpose word for everything that is good about our 
way of life” (2005: ix). 

(2) Empirical inconsistency. The most frequent charges here relate to examples of 
major proponents of “freedom” (e.g., Thomas Jefferson, John Locke, or 
Patrick Henry) as simultaneously invested in—or directly involved with— 
human trafficking. As Angela Davis wrote: “Black people have exposed, by 
their very existence, the inadequacies not only of the practice of freedom, but 
of its very theoretical formulation. Because, if the theory of remains isolated 
from the practice of freedom or rather is contradicted in reality, then this 
means that something must be wrong with the concept” (Davis [1969] 1970: 
4). 

(3) Conceptual co-dependency. Michael Kammen developed this point in Spheres 
of Liberty (1986) with an overview of the history of European and Euro- 
American discourse on “freedom” and “liberty” noting that occasionally 
speakers would rely on a tripartite system (e.g., “liberty, justice, and order” or 
“liberty, fraternity, equality”) but the “predominant pattern, by far, has been to 
employ one of the paired concepts” in a form of “coupling.” This means that 
“freedom” typically depends upon another concept (which varies according to 
speaker and context) in order to sustain it. This leads one to conclude that 
“freedom” does not function as a stand-alone concept. Kammen does not, 
however, abandon the term nor seek to reform it. 

(4) Theoretical paradox. Claims of this sort tend to point out some sort of non- 
empirical inconsistency inherent within “freedom” as an abstract concept. We 
might see “paradox,” for example, in terms of the relationship between 
“freedom” and “property,” '* the relationship between “freedom” and 
“necessity,”'° or the denial of “free will.”'® One might also include here the 
idea of “freedom” as illusory. Citing Robert Browning, Aitchison wrote: 
“Humans... may be less free than they realize: ‘So free we seem, so fettered 
fast we are!’” (Aitchison 1995: 84). 

(5) Euro-centrism. Non-white people remain marginalized and/or excluded from 
dominant conversations about “freedom.” Some claim to have expressed and 
articulated “freedom” better than in Western European traditions. Whereas 
Orlando Patterson had written that most languages did not have a word for 
“freedom” and therefore did not warrant study, Kelly and Reid retorted in 
Asian Freedoms: “Servitude and oppression are resented everywhere; Asian 
peoples do not inhabit a separate planet. When they themselves appeal to 
freedom as a universal standard of political and other values, this can hardly 
be dismissed as a bourgeois Western, hegemonic invention.”"’ 

(6) Colonialist and capitalist hegemony. Not only have European elites claimed to 
have invented “freedom” as a unique creation and elevated it to a supreme 
value, people in power have subsequently shaped and defined “freedom” and 
“liberty” according to whim and bias. Dominant conceptions of “freedom” 
assume institutions of state and property to the exclusion of and in contrast to 


'S For both quotes, see Michael Kammen, Spheres of Liberty (1986: 7). 
'4 See G. A. Cohen, “Capitalism, Freedom, and the Proletariat,” (1979). 
'S See Thomas McFarland, Paradoxes of Freedom, (1996). 

'® See Ted Honderich, “One Determinism,” (1973). 

'’ David Kelly and Anthony Reid, Asian Freedoms, (1998: 9). 
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Native and anarchist approaches. Rather than embody and represent the 
interests, plight, and ambitions of the enslaved, “freedom” embodied the 
power acquired by enslavers by virtue of enslaving which granted them more 
time and opportunities afforded by the coerced labor of others. As Angela 
Davis spoke on the topic in 1969: “The history of Black Literature provides 
[...] a much more illuminating account of the nature of freedom, its extents 
and limits, than all of the philosophical discourses on this theme in the history 
of Western society [...] because Black Literature in this country and 
throughout the world projects the consciousness of a people who have been 
denied entrance into the real world of freedom” (Davis [1969] 1970: 4). 
Neferti X. M. Tadiar has described “freedom” as a “franchise of war” where 
“Freedom and democracy were not simply ideological screens for business as 
usual, but rather central symbolic organizing protocols for the project of 
capitalist expansion” in new regions to dominate and exploit (such as the 
Philippines). Subsequently, “freedom” operates “as an ideological code 
mobilized not only for imperial military campaigns but also for ICT- and 
cyberdevelopment projects,” functioning “as a code for building and securing 
the logistical systems that bring war and capital together [...] a sign-command 
function on the front end of integrated systems of power” (2022: 20, 205, 
221). Work by Frantz Fanon (1961), Cedric Robinson (1980), and Drucilla 
Cornell (2008) also falls in this anti-colonialist category. 

(7) Racism. As Tyler Stovall argued in White Freedom (2021), the prototypical 
movements for “freedom,” the American and French “revolutionaries” crafted 
a racialized “white freedom” as the dominant one. Embodied by the Statue of 
Liberty, who signaled a “white” woman embracing “white-friendly” 
immigration, “white freedom” contrasted with the Black struggle for equality. 


Critical Freedom Theory challenges the god of “freedom” directly or implicitly either 
by focusing on alternatives, suggesting a revolutionary reform, or by means of 
abolition. Less radical and non-critical analyses of “freedom” tend to rely on critiques 
#1-4 whereas critical responses tend to emphasize critiques #4-7. 

If we conceive various categories of Critical Freedom Theory according to 
their strategic response, we may ask: Do they even advocate a strategy at all and, if 
so, what strategy? Do they advocate a new definition of “freedom”? Do they state 
claims of “freedom” originating in non-European contexts? Or do they advocate 
abolishing the term “freedom” altogether?'® 

We can outline three categories of Critical Freedom Theory from the most 
moderate to the most extreme versions as follows:!? Agnostic, dismissive, and 
ambivalent critiques (which may level serious charges against “freedom” but 
ultimately remain ambivalent, dismissive, and/or agnostic as to how to change it 
possibly ignoring or downplaying “freedom” in favor of other terms); Reformist 
critiques (which aim to change the definition of “freedom.” This includes non- 
European claims to “freedom,” as well as anti-colonialist, feminist, and anarchist 
critiques which seek to radically redefine and reinterpret “freedom’’); Abolitionist 


'S Many people and cultures provide their own definition of “freedom” but, unless they directly engage 
in critique of “freedom,” they don’t get included here in terms of how to address it. 

If implemented, moderate versions may have more radical impact than extreme versions but the 
outline here measures in accordance to the relationship the term “freedom” itself. Does it affect the 
concept of “freedom’’? Does it call for change and, if so, how much? 
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critiques (which call for the abolition of “freedom” and “liberty” as terms to describe 
society and social relations). 

All three variants can level serious fundamental critique against “freedom.” 
The first category, however, leaves “freedom” largely intact. The second attempts to 
radically redefine it, dismantling its ties to racist, colonialist, and oppressive usage. 
The third category argues for eliminating its usage altogether. While the latter two 
offer concrete strategies, this need not hinder critics from pulling ideas, material, and 
arguments from work in the first category which may effectively provide an 
alternative vocabulary to describe social realities currently described by “freedom.” 


Agnostic, dismissive and ambivalent critiques 


Most commonly, critics speak of various “paradoxes” of “freedom,” usually before 
they attempt to resolve said paradoxes. As Eric Nelson (2012) wrote in a review of 
work by Theodor Adorno and Emmanuel Levinas: “For Adorno, ‘the ideology of 
freedom and autonomy’ camouflages an ‘actual state of unfreedom and dependence’” 
and, for Levinas, the meaning of “freedom” seemed paradoxical through the reality of 
interdependence and boundedness to others. This interconnection of people with one 
another “entails that my freedom is implicated in the fate and freedom of others, and I 
cannot deny them on behalf of my freedom.” Yet, as Nelson put it, “Levinas and 
Adorno are not of course ‘against liberty’ as such.””’ Richard Stivers claimed in The 
Illusion of Freedom and Equality (2008): “Freedom and equality are now meaningless 
terms. When the reality of the quality a term signifies contradicts it, then the term 
loses common meaning and becomes a tool of power.” In this context, “freedom” gets 
equated with consumer choice—mere “compensation” for the lack of “freedom” in 
more meaningful ways: “We believe in freedom and equality but we have embraced 
servitude, homogeneity, and inequality.””' In his book Freedom (1988), Zygmunt 
Bauman painted a picture of this “servitude, homogeneity, and inequality” in the 
name of “freedom.” The ruling classes, as Bauman framed it, strove to create the 
illusion of “freedom” in a context where the walls of enclosure had merely expanded 
to the point that one could no longer see them.” 

Inverting the gaze from societal to the subject, Ratna Kapur posited a vision of 
“freedom” drawn from Advaita which frames a non-dualist self “as indivisible—one, 
non-fragmented whole” inseparable from the world (Kapur 2014: 37). 

Many people in this ambivalent category might agree with Maggie Nelson 
who opted not to debate “what freedom is or ought to be” nor “diagnose a crisis of 
freedom and propose a means of fixing it” but to simply explore “the ways in which 
freedom appears knotted up with so-called unfreedom, producing marbled 
experiences of compulsion, discipline, possibility, and surrender” (Nelson 2021: 7). 
As early Critical Theory described life in capitalist society: “the individual’s lack of 
freedom is not usually experienced as a lack of freedom” but rather a rational choice 
to maintain one’s own life and thereby perpetuate the dominant apparatus of class 
society whereby the “unfreedom of the methods serves the course of freedom” (Held 
1980: 69 and 168). None of this necessarily changes how we relate to the term 
“freedom” when ambivalence reigns: Critical Theory “refuses to identify freedom 
with any institutional arrangement or fixed system of thought” (Bronner 2017: 1). 


?° Eric Nelson, “Against Liberty: Adorno, Levinas and the Pathologies of Freedom,” (2012: 67 and 71). 
*! Richard Stivers, The Illusion of Freedom and Equality, (2008: 91, 63, and 94). 
» Zygmunt Bauman, Freedom, (1988: 92). 
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Reformist critiques 


Some reformist critiques rely on the above arguments while attempting to resolve the 
“paradoxes” through redefinition. C. Fred Alford conducted interviews about 
“freedom” with several dozen people and this led to a notable critique of life in the 
“land of the free.” He wrote about their general responses and why more than half of 
them did not describe the U.S. as “a free country”: 


(1) They are slaves to a job, to making a living. 

(2) They work in, go to school in, and daily deal with giant, unresponsive 
bureaucracies. 

(3) They fear they are stuck in their social class (middle, middle, middle) for the rest of 
their lives. 

(4) They are daily disciplined by experts.” 


Alford sought to resolve this feeling of “unfreedom” by redefining “freedom” from 
something his interviewees associated with power (something they did not have) to 
“freedom with,” a balance between Josing (cutting ties) and fusing (bonding with 
others)—something that they could have.”* 

Nancy Hirschmann has challenged the underlying “self” presumed to lie at the 
core of most “freedom” theory as a construction of “masculinist epistemology” which 
centers the concept of “barriers,” yet “where sexism is normalized, barriers can be 
completely invisible, falling out of the range of contestability altogether” (2007: 77). 

In the more recent Ugly Freedoms, Elizabeth Anker built on Adorno to describe 
two types of “ugly freedom” (the kinds that we tend not to celebrate), one equated 
with domination (“Freedom can be practiced in exploitative ways while still being 
‘freedom’”) and the other equated with practices deemed reprehensible (such as 
revolutionary acts toward “fa shared world across difference without exploitation or 
domination”) or inconsequential (“the productive work of uninspiring, deviant, and 
displeasurable acts”) by the first type. For this second type, Anker exemplified with 
words from Saidiya Hartman “‘the errant path taken by the leaderless swarm,’ free 
love, and ‘the right to opacity,’” which “constitute what Hartman calls a revolution in 
a minor key” (2022: 14, 15, and 24). In this way, she neatly folded both critique of 
dominant types of “freedom” (via the first type) and a vision of alternative 
“freedoms” (via the second type) under the same rubric of “ugly freedoms.” 

We find a radical reformist critique of dominant conceptions of “freedom” in 
the work of John Africa, founder of the MOVE Organization in Philadelphia. In an 
ecocentric, anarcho-primitivist, monist theology that placed “Life” at the center of 
priorities, John Africa declared: 


You’ll say people can speak freely until the speech begins to threaten your idea of so- 
called freedom, then folks ain’t free to speak, they’re kicked, punched, clubbed, 
stomped, handcuffed, shot, jailed by the cops, and jailed again by judges when the trail 
takes place... Ain’t nobody free in this system (Abu-Jamal 2001: 12). 


As Phil Africa put it, “MOVE is fighting to do away with prisons and the mentality 
that allow prisons to exist when freedom should be the only force realized” (1999: 3). 
According to John Africa’s teaching, the very belief in prisons entailed enslavement 


° ©. Fred Alford, Rethinking Freedom, (2005: 138). 
*4 Tbid (39-41). 
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and imprisonment. Only total resistance against a society based on inequality and 
incarceration could lead to equality and “freedom.” For John Africa, “freedom” 
signified living communally in unity and harmony with all of life without any 
technology or remains of “the system” that has created wars, hierarchies, and social 
divisions. 

While various idiosyncratic suggestions for reform appear throughout 
conversations of “freedom,” most reformist critiques seem to assume one of three 
forms: decolonial forms (which critique the supposed uniqueness of the European 
“invention” of “freedom”), anti-capitalist forms (which critique the use of “freedom” 
as a tool of class dominance) and Critical Race forms (which critique “white 
freedom’). 

Cheryl Crazy Bull (Sicangu Lakota) wrote about the journey from 
“colonization and dependency” toward “the freedom of a new cultural sovereignty.” 
While this type of “freedom” seems in accord with the Greek sense of the term, one 
can read how language itself (including “freedom”? takes on a different meaning 
through Native lens because language does not appear as a commodified technology 
but as something organic, bound to place, that manifests “in the context of 
community, family, and spiritual life but also as part of political systems,” which “are 
integral to our understanding of relationships and ways of living,” and which teach 
Native people “about their relationships with the land” a physical connection without 
which “language, and kinship are merely descriptive” and “lack context and a place of 
reference”. These ties to land, community, and relationships impact the interpretation 
of all concepts and Crazy Bull exemplified with the concept of “education” 
interpreted as “responsibility.” She recalled that Severt Young Bear (Oglala Lakota) 
had once said “that the Lakota word for education, woonspe, means ‘something that is 
a burden to carry’” (Crazy Bull 2012). Likewise, “freedom” here couldn’t make sense 
without according responsibility and respecting ties to very specific people and land. 

Decolonialist critiques of “freedom” may also, however, come in authoritarian 
variants. Chairman Mao Tsetung placed significant value on “freedom,” depicting the 
“history of mankind” as that of “continuous development from the realm of necessity 
to the realm of freedom.” In his reformed vision, “freedom” implied discipline “two 
opposites of a single entity, contradictory as well as united,” as well as obedience to 
his “dictatorship”.”° Presented as revolutionary and innovative, Mao’s reformist 
critique closely mirrors Kant’s depiction of the ideal balance of “freedom,” “law,” 
and “authority.” As Lena Halldenius put it, Kant believed that “the capacity to be held 
to obligation is an attribute of the free person and no one incapable of yielding to 
obligation can ever become a fully moral agent” (2011: 183). In Walter Mignolo’s 
presentation of Kant, we see four constellations: “1. Law and freedom without 
authority (anarchy); 2. Law and authority without freedom (despotism); 3. Authority 
without freedom and law (barbarism); 4. Authority, with freedom and law 
(republic).”°° Kant advocated only the fourth variant. While Mao replaced “law” with 
“discipline” and “republic” with “dictatorship,” the general principle seems similar. 

Close to Maoist thinking, Kishore Mahbubani defended curtailing “freedom of 
the press” while critiquing American dictatorship of “freedom” globally: 


I have yet to meet an American who has any doubts about the virtues of having a free 
press. Even those who despise most journalists as the scum of the earth would not have 
it any other way. The value of the freedom of the press is absolute and unchallenged. 


°° See Quotations from Chairman Mao Tsetung (1972) pages 38, 203, 254, and 255. 
°° See Mignolo (2011: 267). For a more detailed discussion of Kant’s outline, see Varden (2022). 
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The paradox here is that while they believe the virtues of a free press to be self-evident, 
they show no hesitation in ramming this concept down the throats of societies that are 
not enamoured by it. [...] Simple arithmetic demonstrates Western folly. The West has 
800 million people; the rest make up almost 4.7 billion. In the national arena, no 
Western society would accept a situation where 15 percent of its population legislated 
for the remaining 85 percent. But this is what the West is trying to do globally” 
(Mahbubani 1998: 79, 85). 


Mahbubani noted, “a human being who cannot feed himself for his family cannot 
possibly be free” and therefore, as a result, thanks to Maoist China, “Chinese people 
had never enjoyed greater human freedom.””’ 

Anti-capitalist critiques of “freedom” go back at least as far as Karl Marx and 
Pierre Proudhon before him. Proudhon, often referred to as the “first anarchist,” 
embraced “freedom” as sacred (“Liberty is the original condition of man”) yet, in 
contrast to Smith and Berlin did not view it as a commodity (“I can neither sell nor 
alienate my liberty; every contract, every condition of a contract, which has in view 
the alienation or suspension of liberty, is null”). His contribution to Critical Freedom 
Theory rests in his denunciation of property itself as a violation of “liberty” 
(“property, which originates in violence, results in waste”).”* Fellow anarchist 
Mikhail Bakunin rejected any individual-oriented interpretation of “freedom”: 


I am truly free only when all human beings, men and women, are equally free, and the 
freedom of other men, far from negating or limiting my freedom is, on the contrary, its 
necessary premise and confirmation.” 


And, of course, anarchists opposed state violence and domination: “Anarchy is the 
negation of force; the elimination of all authority in social affairs; it is the denial of 
the right of domination of one man over another.”’? Nathan Jun has argued that 
superficial discussions of “freedom” and anarchism tend to ascribe the latter a 
“negative freedom” that only (or primarily) wants to remove constraints of the state 
when, in fact, anarchists focus positively on “human growth, development, and 
improvement” (2018: 56). More recently, Peterson Silva articulated an anarchist 
conception of “freedom” as “non-dominating latitude for nonconformity.” By this, he 
meant that an “anarchist freedom” refers to “how much an institution actually 
encourages nonconformity, even with itself, even if it ends up not happening at all— 
how much latitude for nonconformity it affords” (2024: 256 and 260). 

Building on the work of both Cornelius Castoriadis and empirical data drawn 
from activists at the 2018 Degrowth conference in Malm6, Sweden, Felix Windegger 
and Clive Spash (2021) sought to reform “freedom” while acknowledging challenges: 


Freedom is an omnipresent issue and deeply intertwined with identity in 
(neo)liberalised Western democracies [and] any vision of an alternative social and 
economic system that seems to neglect or reduce freedom will likely be casually 
rejected without any due thought There are two principal ways out of this deadlock. 
One would be to entirely and explicitly abandon the logic of seeking freedom and 
reject it as a guiding principle. There are indeed good reasons to support this position, 


°’ Cited in Walter Mignolo, The Darker Side of Modernity, (2011: 298). 

°8 Pierre Proudhon, What is Property? (1876: 45, 168). 

?? Mikhail Bakunin, Bakunin on Anarchism, ([1871] 2002: 237). 

°° Albert Parsons in 1886, cited in Jun (2018: 50); For anarchist “freedom” as non-domination, see 
Ruth Kinna and Alex Prichard, “Anarchism and Non-domination,” (2019). 
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not least due to the dangers connected to the (mis)use of the notion as a mere tool to 
justify any cause. The other would be to critically analyse the predominant 
understanding of freedom in contemporary market societies and reformulate the 
concept for a degrowth society (Windegger and Spash 2021: 2). 


They concluded with a sketch toward a “positive” definition of “freedom” reflected 
by both the results of their survey and the type of “freedom” articled by Castoriadis: 
that of continuous struggle with external and internal constraints, deliberate will- 
formation, self-limitation, autonomy, and “reflective and creative acts of self- 
determination” in the “individual and collective dimension” (Ibid: 13, 20, 29). 

Marx, although seldom credited as a thinker on “freedom,” pioneered in 
Critical Freedom Theory through his critique of “freedom” as a deceptive term for 
owner-class “right” to exploit workers. Marx viewed “freedom” as the normal 
functioning of things, “the generic essence of all spiritual existence” (Marx 1842, Ch. 
4). Like Hegel, he also saw “freedom” not in release from natural laws but in 
knowledge of them and their subsequent necessity.°' For Marx, “The true realm of 
freedom, the development of human powers as an end in itself, begins beyond 
[necessity], though it can only flourish with this realm of necessity as its basis. The 
reduction of the working day is the basic prerequisite.’ Science and technology 
would further this “freedom” yet capitalist accumulation, private property, and control 
over wage labor used the banner of “freedom” to enslave people—including 
children.** Marx noted the irony of how, even in revolutionary France in 1791, the 
government passed a law that “declared all coalition of the workers as ‘an attempt 
against liberty and the declaration of the rights of man,’” and commented later (in a 
separate but equally relevant context): “The author should have remembered that 
revolutions are not made by laws.”** Perhaps most interestingly, Marx deconstructed 
rhetoric around “freedom of the press” by flipping the argument on its head: “To 
make freedom of the press a variety of freedom of trade is a defence that kills it 
before defending it.” In other words, if the press has subordinated itself to the dictates 
of capital (as, for example, media follows the dictates of advertisers), its “freedom” 
has already died prior to the claim to defend it. Listeners may not notice this, 
however, because liberal defenders of the press present “freedom of trade” (aka 
domination of capital) as the background assumption for all discourse on “freedom.” 
Marx wrote: “Let us lay bare the thought of the speaker. What is freedom? He replies: 
Freedom of trade, which is as if a student, when asked what is freedom, were to reply: 
It is freedom to be out at night.” And so, one type of “freedom,” the capacity to 
exploit others, takes center stage leaving other types of “freedom” to serve as its 
underlings. “Is the press free which degrades itself to the level of a trade?” Marx 
mused.*° By neglecting necessity and privileging inequality, competition, and the 
illusion of choice, ruling classes perpetuated a “freedom” in name only. Finally, as 
contemporary Marxist G. A. Cohen, wrote in regard to “freedom” and property: 


[P]rivate property, like any system of rights, pretty well is a particular way of 
distributing freedom and unfreedom. It is necessarily associated with the liberty of 
private owners to do as they wish with what they own, but it no less necessarily 
withdraws liberty from those who do not own it (1979: 170). 


3! See Friedrich Engels ([1877] 1996, chapter 11). 

*° Karl Marx, Capital v. 3, ([1894] 1981: 958-959). 

°? See Marx, Capital v. 1, ([1887] 2015: 192, 334, 464). 

* Thid (523, 525, 531). 

All quotes in this section taken from Karl Marx, “On Freedom of the Press,” (1842, Ch. 6). 
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Implicit here seems a call to re-write “freedom” as (un)freedom in this regard. In other 
words, making inherent and implicit “unfreedom” explicit as part and parcel of the 
concept of “freedom,” both/and rather than either/or.*® 

Critical race approaches to “freedom” note the historical connection between 
whiteness, power, racism, and the “freedom” of enslavers. Frederick Douglass asked 
in 1852, “What to the slave is the Fourth of July?” Orlando Patterson wrote that 
“Freedom began its career [...] in the desperate yearning of the slave” (Patterson 
1991: 9). Neil Roberts (2007) built on these premises with a new inquiry: how might 
we regard “freedom” today if the Haitian Revolution rather than the American 
Revolution served as its prototypical point of departure? Academics rarely raise such 
questions because reigning definitions of “freedom” rest on a presumed but unspoken 
whiteness. Ta-Nehisi Coates described “white freedom” as follows: 


freedom without consequence, freedom without criticism, freedom to be proud and 
ignorant; freedom to profit off a people in one moment and abandon them in the next; 
[...] freedom without responsibility, without hard memory; a Monticello without 
slavery, a Confederate freedom, [...] not the freedom of Harriet Tubman, which calls 
you to risk your own; not the freedom of Nat Turner, which calls you to give even 
more, but a conqueror’s freedom, freedom of the strong built on antipathy or 
indifference to the weak, the freedom of rape buttons, pussy grabbers, and fuck you 
anyway, bitch; freedom of oil and invisible wars, the freedom of suburbs drawn with 
red lines [...] (2018). 


In his book White Freedom: The Racial History of an Idea (2021), historian Tyler 
Stovall, defined “white freedom” as “the belief (and practice) that freedom is central 
to white racial identity, and that only white people can or should be free.” Although 
Stovall did not portray “white freedom” as the only type of “freedom,” he argued that 
“the juxtaposition of white freedom and Black slavery was not a paradox, precisely 
because it arose out of the immutable facts of race.” Precisely because “free” implied 
“white,” the “white” people who forced enslaved people of color to build the “Temple 
of Liberty” (aka the Capitol in Washington, DC) saw no contradiction. Nor would it 
have struck them as odd that the Statue of Liberty, ostensibly marking the end of the 
enslavement of people of African descent would feature not a Black but a “white” 
person. The twin concepts of “race” and “freedom” gained traction in the popular 
mind of European colonizers during the same period and in such ways that one cannot 
wholly disentangle them: “The world of imperial liberal democracy was one that 
boasted of its advancement of human freedom, but where that freedom was essentially 
reserved for whites” (Stovall 2021: 11, 13, 157). 


Abolitionist responses 


An abolitionist position argues for removing the term “freedom” from our vocabulary 
because its retention does more damage than good, causes more confusion than 
clarity, and/or mobilizes more emotional charge than rational dialogue. The very idea 
of questioning “freedom” as a useful (much less positive) concept seems, however, so 
inherently wrong and reprehensible to most people that its only proponent seems to 


°° Perhaps the first use of “(un)freedom” to describe a “both/and” conception of “freedom” appeared in 
Heiko Schulz, “To Believe is to Be,” (1996). 
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have appeared in George Orwell’s 1/984 (wherein the State that first declared 
“Freedom is Slavery” planned to later eliminate the term altogether). Most people 
would therefore interpret a rejection of “freedom” as a rejection of Freedom—that 
which they equate with goodness, prosperity, and decency. How could one abolish 
“freedom”? The very suggestion must sound as wrong and as impossible as the 
proposal to abolish “God” would sound to an evangelical. 

Understandably then, outside of my dissertation Universal Burdens (2015), no 
one (that I have seen thus far) has openly advocated an abolitionist position. Yet, in 
order to either accept it or refute it, we would first need to understand it. An 
abolitionist argument distinguishes between the term “freedom” and the wide variety 
of content and attributes that any given person or group ascribes to that term. An 
abolitionist position rests on the propositions that the term “freedom” does more harm 
than healing, it remains too prominent to dismiss, and it seems beyond redemption 
through redefinition. According to this view, “freedom” perpetuates a very particular 
type of discourse that hinders participants from even imagining a world without 
armies, police, and prisons. These “unfreedoms” constitute the presumed prerequisites 
for any conversation about “freedom” to even begin. Any group (such as anarchists) 
or society (such as stateless Indigenous traditions) that rejects these prerequisites gets 
rejected immediately as irrelevant, marginal, or unrealistic. 

The same complex of institutions such as courts, bureaucracies, universities, 
and legislators that choose (or choose not to) define a term a certain way (whether 
“virus,” “citizenship,” “religion,” or any number of terms employed toward concrete 
ends) rest by virtue of their existence upon a tradition that has defined “freedom” 
within parameters based on the above-mentioned prerequisites. Barring a radical 
political and economic revolution that uproots and overturns that society, that same 
complex of institutions must obey the dictates of the colonialist history that created it: 
it must primarily define “freedom” through a legacy that privileges perspectives of 
“white power” and colonialism. Usage of the term “freedom” promotes that legacy. 

That said, an abolitionist approach need not advocate a mutually exclusive 
position. For example, many Catholic Worker anarchists help people in need, live 
communally, and protest the military industrial complex. They do not seem to have 
any chance of taking over the Catholic Church—much less removing parts of the 
Bible that endorse enslavement or genocide. Yet, many people benefit from and/or 
rely on their services. So too with “freedom”: the catechisms authored by Hobbes, 
Locke, Bentham, Rousseau, Kant, and Mill remain even if critical reformists create 
new decolonial, anti-capitalist, anti-sexist, eco-centric, and anti-racist definitions of 
“freedom” in theory and practice. If the definition of “freedom” resulted from logic or 
science, maybe one could actually reform it but its paradoxical, theological, and 
mystical character hinders that. Reformist methods may nonetheless provide practical 
solutions in some cases yet, like Catholic Workers allying with Muslim, atheist, or 
Buddhist activists, reforming “freedom” may work best in tandem with abolition. 

An abolitionist approach deems it easier to avoid “freedom” altogether and 
instead prioritize vocabularies that resonate more effectively with all of the world’s 
people. We need not impose one conceptual monoculture on everyone. The world 
contains a pluriverse of peoples and thousands of languages subject to duress under 
the “Empire of Liberty.” Each group can determine themselves more easily how to 
resolve their matters without “freedom” rather than submitting to it and its colonialist 
baggage. In English, we might benefit from shifting our focus to language and norms 
based not upon “release,” “power,” “choice,” and “independence” but on 
responsibility, interdependence with ail life, limits, and respect for the ties that bind. 
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Conclusion 


Our lives are not our own. From womb to tomb, we are bound to others, past 
and present. 
- Cloud Atlas 


One might still wonder: Why does any of this matter and what do you propose as an 
alternative? As Noam Chomsky noted, intellectuals have a responsibility to expose 
lies. Intellectuals do not (and can not) provide all of the answers. Yet, having exposed 
lies, people can then better organize among them/our-selves and decide independently 
(with different answers in different places) as to how to respond. 

All frameworks and concepts, insofar as they function as maps (whether the 
way that we envision countries, languages, or atomic particles), distort to some degree 
the reality that we attempt describe and understand. Often the degree of distortion 
may not matter. Useful “maps” let us understand enough to function. A sign may 
point for us to go left and the road may go up and down or wind a bit to the right and 
back to the left but as long as the sign got us pointed in the right direction, it works to 
fill our purposes of going where we need to go. Serious distortions in “bad maps” 
may tell us to drive straight on a road but, in reality, send us crashing straight over a 
cliff. 

The supposed concept of “freedom” (not a single coherent concept as this 
booklet has suggested) does not point us in a single direction. Sometimes it seems to 
point left but then sends us in a U-turn if we follow it. Rather than providing clarity, it 
provides cacophony. This state of “noise” and disorder helps enable the status quo by 
making clear communication more difficult. The loudest voices in the room tend to 
dominate by default. “Freedom” in itself does not send us driving over a cliff but the 
current state of the world (ecologically, militaristically, technologically) does have us 
speeding toward the edge of a cliff. Subsequently, clear and effective communication 
about central values in society and how we frame our motivation, goals, methods, and 
action seem vital. 

A conclusion from Critical Freedom Theory might lead us to replace 
frameworks centered on “freedom” with a variety of alternatives such as, for example, 
a framework centered on the prison model (as implied by John Africa). This means 
looking at the world and society through the binds, ties, constraints, and violence that 
exist either by natural means (e.g., gravity, aging) or by human means (e.g., police as 
guards, ghettos as wards, homes as cells, cell phones as surveillance, minimum 
security for prisoners deemed a minimal threat to the prison order, maximum security 
for prisoners deemed dangerous, schools as prison education for prison jobs, etc.). A 
prison-based outlook may reveal more about society than one based on “freedom.” 
Viewing life through the prism of prison may, rightly so, seem like a caricature at 
best. Yet, even if such a “prison model” distorts some things inaccurately, it may 
provide more accurate direction as a map, highlight useful elements, and, amidst the 
cacophony, provide clearer insights and guidance toward actions than “freedom” has 
done. Where a “prison” view distorts to some degree like any map, “freedom” 
disconnects and detaches us from the concrete and pragmatic aspects of life which 
theories of “freedom” and their shell games base themselves on. If nothing else, a 
“prison-based model” may help shed light for us all on the ways that “freedom” itself 
as a concept has imprisoned our thinking and constrained our capacity to organize. 
Toward another world—not more “free” but with hopefully fewer prisons. 
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